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THE PROPHET OF THE ALLEGHANY-* 


OME years ago, one of the missionaries to the Indians of 
the north-west, was on his way from the Tuscarora settle- 
menttothe Senecas. Journeyingin pious meditation through the 
forest, a majestic Indian darted from its recesses, and arrested 
his progress. His hair was somewhat changed with age, and 
his face marked with the deep furrows of time; but his eye 
expressed all the fiery vivacity of youthful passion, and his step 
was that of a warrior in the vigour of manhood. 

“ White man of the ocean,+ whither wanderest thou?” said 
the Indian. “ I am travelling,” replied the meek disciple of 
peace, “ towards the dwellings of my brethren, to teach them 

Vol. 53. 65 the 


* This singular person has excited much curiosity, and done no little 
mischief in the United States. His intrigues are particularly men- 
tioned in the Report of the New York Missionary Societ, for 1803. 
A correspondent of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
June, 1812, vouches for the truth of the principal circumstances of 
the following narrative. 

+ The Indians at first imagined that the white men originally sprung 
from the sea, and that they invaded their country becduse they had 
none of their own. ‘They sometimes call them im their songs “ the 
white foam of the ocean,” and this name is often still applied cen- 
temptuously by the savages of the north-west. 
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the knowledge of the only true God, and to lead them to peace 
and happiness, » « Yo mouse and happiness ” answered the 
tall chief, while hi, eye flashed fire—* Behold the blessings 
that fellow the footsteps of the white man ; wherever he comes, 
the nations of the woodlands tade from the eye, like the mists 
of morning. Once over the wide forest of the surrounding 
world, our people roamed in peace and freedom, nor ever 
dreamed of greater happmess than to hant the beaver, the 
bear, aud the wild dees. From the farthest extremity of the 
great deep came the white map, armed with thuuder and lizht- 
ning, and weapons still more pernicious. In war he hunted us 
lise wild beasts: in peace he destroyed us by deadly liquors, or 
yet more deadly frauds. Yeta few moons had passed away, 
aad whole nations of invincible warriors, and of hunters that 
fearless swept the forest and the mountain, gyre hn 
opposing their triumphant invaders; or quietly dwindled i 
slaves and drunkards, and their names withered “atti the 
earth. Retire, dangerous man, leave ué all we yet have left, 
our savage virtues, and cur gods; and do not, in the vain at- 
tempt to cultivate a rude and barren soil, piack up the few 
thrifty. plants of native growth that have survived the fostering 
cares of thy people, and weathered the stormy career of their 
pernicious friendship.” The tall chief darted into the wood, 
and the good missionary pursued his way with pious resolu. 
tion. 

He preached the only true divinity, and placed before the 
eyes of the wondering savages the beauty of holiness, the suf- 
ferines of the Redeemer, and the sublime vlories of the Chris- 
tian Heaven. He allured them with tie hope of everlasting 
bis, and alarmed them with denunciations of an eternity of 
inisery and des: air. The awe-struck Iudians, roused by these 
fecumulated motives, many of them adopted the precepts of 
the missionary so tar as they could comprehend them ; and in 
the course-of eighteen months their devotica became rational, 


: , 
rauiar, ar fappareniiy permanent, 


All at onee, however, the inde church in which the good 
min Was wont lo pen oe fold, Lecame deserted, No votary 
came as usual to listen with decent reverence to the pare doc- 


trines which they were accustomed to hear; and only a few so- 
litary idlers were seen of a Sunday morning lounging about, 

casting a wistful, yet feartal look at their little peaceful and 
now silcut mansion. 

Lise missionary sought them out, inquired into the cause of 
this miysteriqus desertion, and told them of tue bitterness of 
hereaticr to those who, having ence known, abandoned the re- 
higi ka Of the ons tyre Ciod The poor fudian shook their 
heads, and informed bim that the great spirit was angry at their 
UPUSLABY, ¢ id had senta prop! ict from (* c summit of the Al- 
leghany 
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Jeghany mountain to wera them against the admission of new 
doctriges ; that there was to be a gercat meeting of the old men 
soon, and that the prophet would there deliver to the people 
the message with which he was intrusted. The zealots mise 
sionary determined to be present, and to confront the impostor, 
who was known by the appellation of the Prophet of the Al- 
leghany. He accordingly obtained permission fram the chiefs 
to appear at the council, and to reply to the charges that might 
be brought forward. YVhe 12th day of June, 1802, was the 
time fixed for the decision of this solemn question, “ wheiher 
the belief of their forefathers, or that of the white mev, was 
the true religion!” The usual council iiouse not being large 
enough to contain so great an ussemblage of peeple, they met 
in a valley about eight miles to the westward of the Scneea 
Lake. This valley was then embowered under lofty trees; it 
is surrounded on almost every side with high rugged hills, and 
through it meanders a small river. 

lt wasa scene to ca forth every energy of the human 
heart. Ona smooth level, near the bank of the slow stream, 
under the shade of a large elm, sat the chief men of the uibes, 
Around the circle which they formed, was gathered a crowd of 
vondering savages, with eager looks, seeming to demand the 
true God at the hands of their wise men. 

In the middle of the circle sat the aged and travel-worn 
missionary. A few grey hairs wandered over his brow, his 
lands were crossed on his bosom, and he cast his hope-beam- 
ing eye to Heaven: he seemed to be calling with pious fer- 
vour upon the God of Trath, to vindicate his own eternal word 
by the mouth of his servant. 

For more than half an hour there was silence in the valley, 
save the whispering of the wees in the south wind, and the in- 
distinct murmuring of the river. ‘Then all at once a souad of 
astonishment passed through the crowd, and the Prophet of 
the Alleghany was seen Cescending one of the high hills. 
With furious and frenzied step he entered the circle, and wave 
ing his panes ia token of silence, the missionary saw with wore 
der the sane tall chic i, who, four years before, had cressed him 
in the Tus scarora tures Th * same pantner skin hung over lis 
r, the same tomahawk quivered in his band, 
burned in his red eye. He ade 
rung with his 


shoulde and the 


sawe fiery apd malignant spirit 
dressed the awe-struck Indiaus, and ithe valley 
iron voice, 

“ Red men of the woods, hear what the Great Spirit says to 


his children | who hi ve forsaken him! 
Through the wi Bey ere tinat were once tue inheritance 
of my peuple, and oot for i ges Lhe y roved as free as the w ild 


winds, xcsouuds the axe of the white men. The paths of your 
forefathers are polluted by their steps, and your hunting fields 
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ate every day, wrested from you by their arts. Once on the ¥ 
s@bores of the mighty ocean, your fathers were wont to-enjoy $ 
all the luxpriant delights of the deép. Now you are exiles in h 
swamps or on barren hills; and these wretched possessions you | $ 
enjoy by the precarious tenure of the white man’s will. The t 
shrill cry ot revelry or war no more is heard on the majestic a 
shores of the Hudson, or the sweet banks of the silver Mo- S 
hawk. There, where the Iodian lived and died as free as the « 


air he breathed, and chased the panther and the deer from morn 
rill eyening—even there the Citistian slave cultivates the soil 
ip undisturbed possession ; and as he whistles behiod his plough, 
turus up the sacred remains of your buried ancestors. Have 
ye not heard at evening, and sometimes in the dead of night, 
those mournful and melodious sounds that steal through the 
deep valleys, or along the mountain sides, like the song of echo? 
These are the wailings of those spirits, whose bones have been 
turned up by the sacrilegious labours of the white men, and 
left to the. mercy of the rain and tempest. ‘They call uponyou | 
to aveuge them—they adjure you by every motive thatcan = | 
rouse the hearts of the brave, to wake from your long sleep, | 
and, by returning to these invaders of the grave the long arrears 

of vengeance, restore again the tired and wandering spirits to 

their blissful paradise far beyond the blue hills.* | 

“ These are the blessings you owe to the Christians! They | 
have driven your fathers from their ancient inheritance—they 
have destroyed them with the sword and poisonous liquors— | 
they have dug up their bones, and left them to bleach in the 
wind—and now they aim at completing your wrongs, insuring | 
your destruction, by cheating you into the belief of that divi- 
nity, whose very precepts they plead in justification of all the 
miseries they have heaped upon your race. 

“ Hear me, O deluded people, for the last time!—If you 
persist in deserting my altars, if still you are determined to 
listen, with fatal credulity, to the strange pernicious doctrines 
of these Christian usurpers—if you are unalterably devoted to 
your new gods, and new customs—if you will be the friend of 
the white man, and the follower of his God—my wrath shall 
follow you, I will dart my arrows of forked lightnings amongst 
your towns, and send the warring tempests of winter to devour 
you, You shall become bloated with intemperance, your num- 
bers shall dwindle away, until but a few wretched slaves sur- 
vive; and these shall be driven deeper and deeper into the 
wild, there to associate with the dastard beasts of the forest, 

who 


—_—_—e * * 





——_ eee CUllCO 


~ \ 





* « The answering voices heard from the caves and hollows, which 
the Latins call echo, they (the Indians) suppose to be the wailings:of 
souls waadering through thesg places. 


Pietro Martine. 
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who once fled before the mighty hunters of your tribe.) The 
spirits of your fathers shail curse you from the shores of that 
happy island in the great lake, where: they enjoy an everlasting 
season of hunting, and chase the wild deer with dogs’ swifter 
than the wind. Lustly, L swear, by the lightning, the thundér, 
and the tempest, that in the space of sixty moons, of ail the 
Senecas, not one vf yourselves or your posterity shall remain 
on the tace of the earth.” 

The prophet ended his message, which was delivered with 
the wild eloquence of real or fancied inspiration, and al at 
once the crowd seemed to be agitated with a savage sentiment 
of indignation against the —_ missionary. One of the 
fiercest broke through the circle of old men to dispatch hit; 
but was restrained by their authority. 

When this sudden feeling had somewhat subsided, the mild 
and benevolent apostle obtained permission to speak in bebalf 
of him who had senthim. Never was seen a more touching, 
pathetic figure, than this good man. He seemed past sixty— 
his figure tall yet bending—his face mild, pale, and highly in- 
tellectual—and over his forehead, which yet displayed its “blue 
veins, were scattered at solitary distances a few grey hairs. 
Though his voice was clear, and bis action vigorous, yet there 
was that in his looks which seemed to say bis pilgrimage was 
svon to close for ever. 

With pious fervour, he described to his audience the glory, 
power, and beneficence of the Creator of the whole Universe. 
He told them of the pure delights of the Christian Heaven, 
and of the never ending tortures of those who rejected the 
precepts of the gospel. He painted in glowing and fervid co- 
lours, the filial piety, the patience, the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer, and how he perished on the cross for the sins of the 
whole human race; and finally be touched, with energetic bre- 
vity, on the unbounded mercies of the Great Being, who thus 
gave his only begotten Son a sacrifice for the redemption of 
mankind. 

When he had concluded this part of the subject, he pro- 
ceeded to place beture his now attentive auditors, the advatre 
tages of civilization, of Jearning, science, and a regular system 
of laws and morality. He contrasted the wild ludian, roam 
ing the desert in savage independence, now revelling in the 
blood of enemies, und in his turn the victun of their insatiable 
vengeance; with the peaceful citizen enjoying all the comforts 
of cultivated lile in ibis happy land, and only bownded in his 
indulgences by those salutary restraints, which conjribute as 
well to his happiness, as that of sociely at large. He described 
the husbandman enjoying in the bosom of his family, a peace- 
ful’ inde pendence, andistarbed by apprehensions of miduight 
surprise, plunder, and assassination; aad he finished ” A SO» 
emi 
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lemn appeal to Heaven, that his sole motive for coming 
among ihem, was the love of the Creator, and of bis crea- 
tures. 

As the good missionary closed his »ppeal, Red Jacket, a Se- 
neea chief of great authority, and the most eloquent of all his 
nation, ruse and enforced the exhortations of the venerable 
preacher. He repeated bis Jeacing arguments, and with ela- 
quence truly astonishing in one like bim, pleaded tbe ¢ause of 
religion and humanity. The ancient council then deliberated 
fur neatly ihe space of two hours; aficr which the oldest man 
arose, and solemnly pronounced the result of their conference, 
“ That the Christian God was more wise, just, beneficent, and 
powerlul, than the Great Spirit, and that the missionary who 
delivered his precepts, ought to be cherished as their best be- 
nefactor—thew guide to future happiness.” 

When this decision was pronounced by the venerable old 
man, and acquiesced in by the people, the rage of the Prophet 
of the Alleghany became terrible. He started from the ground, 
seized his tomahawk, and denouncing the speedy venge:nce of 
the Great Spirit on their whole recreant race, darted trom the 
circle with wild impetuosity, and disappeared in the shadows 
of the forest. 


Account of Drontheim, with some Description of its In- 
habitants. 


[From Vou Buch’s Travels through Norway and Lapland.] 
(Concluded from Page 869.) 


iy ERY time we proceed through the streets of Drontheim, 
A’ we are struck with the beauty of the town, and yet it Is 
aw iogether built of wood. Ido not beheve there are more 
than four stone houses in the whole circumference of the town, 
and these are miserable and inconsiderabie buildiags. But 
the woodcn houses bavean ancommonly agreeable appearance 
here, asin eve ry one we sce the endeavour of the possessor to 
ornament the exterior as much as possible is strongly vietbiv, 
end the endeavour is fre rently crowned with success; bar ibe 
delicacy of fecling and taste of the inhabitants is not contined 


ou 


to their mode of living, but extends to every thing around 
them. At least, | was impressed with the idea that there was a 
greater atr of ornament, neatness, and beauty im this piace, 
thaa in Christiania; something more in the Dutch, or rather 
move in the English taste, than we perceive in any of Luc other 
Norwegian towns, 
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It would have been better, however, to have gradually buat 
houses of stone; for Droaniheun has not only more than ounce 
experienced a total destruction from fire, but wood is alsoa 
material whieli can never be converted into a good, durable, 
and ornamental edifice. In the Munkegade, for example, the 
principal street iu the town, a large palace, such as Copentia- 
gea perhaps cannot match, rises above the other buildidgs, and 
js conspicuous at a distance of more than two English miles. 
Jt is built in a simple and noble style, and produces a striking 
effect; bat it iscomposed of wood. The boards, through sua 
and moisture, are in a perpetual motion: in the side « sp »sed 
to the sun they gre quite dried, and draw the building down. 
Whatever ought to be uniform and recular, becomes dist orted, 
and all the little ornaments which sheuld aid the ¢eneral ims 
pression, in the course of time grow disfigured, and serve oaly 
to excite an unpleasant idea of disorder and decay. The evil 


cannot be remedied without p vz the house entirely down, 
aud building it anew. ‘This great town-house does uot yet, it 
is true, exhibit such a ruinous ap ranee; butitis the inevita- 


ble fate of all wooden edifices. f uever passed this immense 
palace without experiencing a stroug feeling of regret that it 
was not built of materials worthy of its simple grandear. It 
will loag remain a monument of the good taste, and sublimity 
of idea of the respectable general, Von Krogh, whoconustracted 
it; but if it were of stone, it would serve as a perpetual monu- 
ment, and a model to preserve a fveling tor gvod taste alive iu 
Diontheim. The general was uot at full liberty in his ereciion. 
The building has been suldto the king , and is now the residence 
of the chiet magistrate, and the public bodies of the district, 
The remains of the old and highly celebrated cathedral, 

which the whole of the north formerly went in pilgrimage for 
the remission of their sins on the grave of St, Olud, stand at 
the end of the same street. The creat and ext nsive ruins yet 
remain to bear witness to their former Stale, notwitast nding 
the town has ben seven times burat to the ground, yand that 
Swedish piundesing parties have also co i their share to 
the general devastation, It is still evident that there is no edi- 
fice in Norw iy lo be coimpare i with it, and that even yet if is 
dhe largest in the whole country. Should the downfall of 
Droutheim be decreed by fate, and its revival be transferred 
to another situation, these ruins would still keep alive tbe re- 
collection of the place, the people, and their actions. It wiil 
never be completely apnibilated like the wooden towns ef 
Hammer and [ntin, or the eastern cities of Babylon, Ctesiphon, 
aml Nineveh, built of biick, and cemented with | 

From ihe remains, which point out very distinctly the extent 
of the building, this cathedval appeared to me much larger 
than even the cathedral of Magdeburgh: the choir alone is at 
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present the principal church of the town. There is more exe 
ternal ornament, liowever, about the cathedral of Magdeburg; 
but if we dare trust the deseription, the inside of the charch 
of St. Oluf exceeded every thing of the kind which Wag 
known. 

This Munkegade isa noble street, such as few towns can 
boast of. It runs through tie whole breadth of the town'to 
the shores of the Fiord, and the buildings on both sides of the 
street are very respectable. The charming island of Munk- 
holm, with the castle, rises in the back ground in beautiful per- 
spective above the bright and clear Fiord, and the prospect is 
closed by mountains covered with snow, which rise above the 
water wholly in the distance. Nothing can be conceived more 
attractive’ We should scarcely credit a drawing, however 
faithfully it might represeut nature; but no drawing could con- 
vey the perpetual fluctuations of light on the works and towers 
of the island, and the deep ground which disappears in the 
blue aitherial mountains, the tops of which are illumined by 
snow. 

On proceeding down the Munkegade, we perceive a large, 
simple, and beautiful stone edifice, which was erected a few 
years ago: the first and only building of the kind in the nor- 
thern part of Norway. Tits house is occupied by the Dvron- 
theim society of sciences, and the high school. Tlie school- 
rooins are below: the society occupies tbe first story, and the 
teachers of the school live in the second story. The society is 
an institution well adapted for the extending and advancing of 
science in these northern latitades; for they have ample means 
at command, and amidst all the rubbish heaped up in these 
rooms, there are at the same time goud materials for excellent 
collections. [t possesses the libraries of two famous historians, 
the Rector Dass, and the learned Schidnning, both of them of 
considerable extent, and a great number of manuscripts for 
the most part connected with the topography of the conatry. 
A very vain collector of curiosities, Counsellor Hammer in 
Ladeland, who died about six years ago, bequeathed all his 
coilections to this institution, with a very considerable sum of 
money, which might be very usefully applied, were there not 
an oppressive and almost impracticable siipulation tacked to 
the testament, that this money should in the first place be ap- 
pled io the printa r ol ll the manuscripts of the deceased. 
‘Tiat the manuscripts of such a man as a Llammer should re- 
mam unpublished, a circumstance which the world has ccr- 
tainly no preai Cause to regret 

It is consolotory to observe that all these means are in é€x- 
istenee, and cannot easily perish, and tha: they only require the 


presence of an active mind to watch over the institation, and 
earich the country and community at large with the scientific 


9 advantages 
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advantages which may be drawn from it. Bat every thing 
vital in the:society, as at present constitoted, is limited toa few 
sparks, which are hardly visible through the gloom: and 
bears scarcely any resemblance now to what it was in the times 
when its foeader, Bishop Gunnerus, Suhm, and Schionning, 
gave tt so high a eclebrity, and when its writings might contest 
the palm of superiority with those of the most distinguished 
societies of Europe. The demon of popular utility bas ex- 
tended its workings to them, as well as many ether mstitotions, 
and, as has always been, and ever wili be the case, completely 
destroyed every beneficial resnit. New statutes have, it is true, 
beet lately enacted; but these only increase the dreariness of 
the prospect. Whrtiags and instructions cagnet soon be ex- 
pected; and the hope that the union of the sciences should 
fiad a respectable asylum in such high latimdes, has only been 
accomplished for a short period. Bu‘, perhaps, this is but a 
shock, and the flames may yet burst out again with increased 
brightaess. 

1 was acquainted with Provost Wille in Drontheim, who is 
since dead. He was alsoacollector; but a collector with more 
discernment than generally falis to the lot of such people. He 
was in possession of very various acquirements: the aetivily 
of Strom had in part devolved to liim, and his zeal for the col- 
lection of books, manuscripts, ruips, and materials of all sorts, 
connected with the investigating and clearing up of the geo- 
graphy of Norway, had in him become a real passion. At his 
death he lett such a valuable collection behind him as no per- 
son had ever before assembled together, and from which, by a 
eaveful selection, many remarkable articles respecting the 
country might have been brought to light, if the materials 
had pot been scattered and dispersed since his decease. He 
had, ia tact, formed too extensive an idea of a des« ription of 
Norway; and alarmed at the boundless project, be never pos 
sessed courage to commence the work; but he acquired | sung 
merit by his excelient des ripuon of Sillejords Prast gieklt ig 
Oevre ‘Tellewarken, one of the most remarkable districts of 
the country. Ata lier period, iv a journey through Telle- 
matken, he had given a complete description of the whole pro- 
Vince; it was in the press in Copenhagen, and burat along 
with the drawiugs and maps in 1794, in the general conflagra- 
tion of the wwn He possessed a considerable and well-cho- 
sen library, a vest physical apparatus, and many good specimens 
of remarkable natura! objects 

I saw a small, but singular sheet, in bis possession: it was the 
plav of the ineffectual investmentof Drontheim by the Swedes, 
tI mistake not, under General Armfeldt, in October, 1748. 
To compare. such au excellcut speaking representation with 
Nature was not without pleasure. The Swedes concluded {hat 
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Drovibeim wos withant any defence, and had. not, ¢alculated 
vb apy eflective , resistance. Jy. the vabies and roeds leading 
1oithe town they conta inly met with ve ry little opposition; but 
Ulin town itee)ly bowsver, they. wereunable.to take... ‘The Swe- 
Gish: AGePUatS SAY. ib was for waut of. cannon; but. the small 
pian in Provost Walle’s possession represents cannon playing 
on the town, both.fiom the Steeabecrye,.and from thé citadel 
of, Ciristiansteen en the other, side of. the river, which is now 
wholly demolished, .Lbe Swedes at dast withdrew to Roraas; 
butss they were afraid of, bales enclosed there by the Norwe- 
Siats advancing fromthe south, they, were conducted by Ge- 
meri Ampleidt to. ‘Tydaien., Le and the whole corps were 
frozen io death eu the mountains towards Jaistelaud, between 
Hlandol and ‘Tydal. The Swedes ‘have always anxiously ate 
hemp ted to oblain possession of Droutheim, when they were 
the gosh pe wertul, and Charles Gustavus even dismembered 
the w! ae province of Drontheim from Norway in. the peace 
iy 


nm tle right; for Drontheim night 


easily aye become of the same Importance to the north of 


{ i> 
Ul ie kild. "The y vs 


Sweden viat Gotteaberg ts of to the south; aod Gastavus the 
Phird, who uever forgot. Norway, would bardly bave founded 
the new.town of Oesierby in Jawteland without some particu. 


jar view. Dut these dangers io Drontheim are now past, at 


jggst from the part of, Sweden. 


ec Leopard, or Chet: A, of Ce lOit. 


Beer iskend of Ceylon abounds with this destructive ani- 

mil, which at times commits considerable ravages on the 
emtle, Several instances have sabe’ lately occurred, in 
which their attacks bave not been’ c mhoed to bullocks, &e. 
but have extended to the natives, many of whom have been 
severe'y wounded aud some nailicd bs thisaoiinal. An oceur- 


rence laiely tie ppe evcd at Nagowbo, wherein a European gen- 
tleman very nariowly cseaped frou on 

information, was brought to Mr. W. about five o'clock ia 
the afternoon that one.o! these nes hed attacked and se- 
verely wotmded a native in ihe village of Nesombo, ann that 
it was thea concealed in a small jungle a litle distance off. 


J 


‘ } ve 

Mr. W, who ts asstsiant collector at the station, lustuntly pro- 
} i . ; yle War. 

ceeded op horseback to the place, armed wii a doubte bar- 


relied gun, and his servant esrrying a loaded rife he wats’ ke- 
wise fullowed by several villagers with tS. ' 

As he appr sehed the lace, he heard te cries’of a’nufive 
who had imeauiousiy gone isto tie jungie, aid hai’ been 
berzui Ly Lite epard, sue ieopard tad however quitted tis 
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preyyand aller some sca was, discovered crouched behind a 
cogeark ut ige. which h 1 down-—by this time it was eve- 
ning. Mie Wasficed at the animal wiih #oth barrels, the:first 
ball, peuetiated: bis hing Jeg, the second went through the 
lower jaw and injo hjs should r-—iurning round to take his rifle, 
he @iscovcredibaiall bad desctted him, and atthésame moment 
recetyes! # vivieat blow on the, back part of his. shoulder and 
was thrown. dowy by the deepard, who had sprung upon aim, 





fastened his teeth on the, back part.or Mr. W.’s head, and: the 
claws of Las hind. feet in his PEK: 5 he wounds the animal hkd 
received, wgethes with thestrugglemadeby Mr, W.iuduced him 
to quit bis/lidid,very,soan and retire into a bush; Mr. W. whee 
a lute recoveres from. Wie surprise occasioned by the attach, 
reloades! dis gun; and going up to the bash fortuaaicly shouthe 
animal throagh the heari. 

The skin has becy sent upto Colombo; it measures from the 
tip, of. he noge to the insertion ef the tail five feet, wad the zal 
two feet ten: inelies. ! 

Mr. W..did not receive aay auaterjal injury, though his head 
ang back have beeaja good deak torn. 
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“i Sif. UFUle Crea nN, as well as men, nave a Cuial phy 
° ' ' 7 By 
I SeunoWy, Uiatisto say, When we coinpare the outin 
- -f 4 ’ t end aL! bay oe bbs) ouchird , \ t 
of their. faces wal) the features of nen, we perceive a sort of 
faint ceseisblauce betWeen thems However irreeular this re- 
1 RiSeeRa pee ( pa yess Tay ieee, © nee ’ 
sciiiblayce hicy be, it is‘sufficient to remind us, when we look 
at animals, of theideas df &cuteness or stupidity, of mildness 
Or, feiocity, Xe. whicli afise iff ‘our minds trom & view of the 
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countchances oF men, Tlie fedtures which vary most ab r 
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same fe e$ make a marked dcistincuion in the physioguomies 
of nen, has been asserted that every man has a partiéu- 
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lar resent ice to some animal, the’temper aad turn of whteia 
bear equal signs of similarity ‘to his own. Such chimerical 
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notion e'so absurd, ifs conclusion should be drawn from 
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them, i s we suppose u haepenvently of the likeness 
thre bsi¢ts in the faces of nien and animals, there is likew 
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sions produced by their instinct and conformation, passiana, 
that may be compared with those that arise froay the auimal, 
part ot man. The physiognomy of animals taken in this 
sense, is very difficult to be enjressed with accuraey by paint 
ars: ib requires the greatest fuste and deligacy iv \the getist, 
aud sevordingly we find ‘that thé greater mmurber of painters: 
and desieners cum trace with exu@ticws the featares of a man or 
ammal, though at the same time they fail in eatehing the ex- 

» pression and eharaeter of the countenance. 

Theve is less difficulty in landseapes, or general. representa- 
tions of auiimals ; the passions that wre to be exhibited in them 
are clear and evident, and for this reason puiaters huve a great 
advantage, when their eobpect Hanimals in the chia¢e, or Hght- 
ing witlreach other. It is from the great masters_only. we cau 
expect single representations of them, av they should be consi- 
deved, when deseribed in a state of stillness ard repose. But 
the extraordinary merit of such pieces is lost on the generility 
ol! conuoisseurs, because they never observed nature with at 
tention, nor remarked the expressive aspects uf aataals,soch 
as the sagacity of the fox, the timidity of the fiw, the stupi- 
dity of the hog, &c. It must be acknowledged, that we are 
considerably more struck with a piece of painting that repre- 
sents the fierceness of the bull, whea he defends himself against 
the obstinate attacks of the mastiff, or the savage fury of the 
wild boar, when he is wounded by the dogs. Nevertheless, 
the air of fierceness ii the boll, and of fary in the boar, are 
expressions of a forced and violent state, and very different 
from that state of repose in whieh the ball appears to us a 
heavy animal, aud the wild boar as a stupid, senseless creature. 
A picture representing them in the latter state would be little 
valued, though it is so necessary to a thorough knowledge of 
the character of these animals; in the same manner, tlie de- 
scription of an animal seen in a state of repose will be inte- 
resting only to the observers of nature, who wish to investigate 
her most secret recesses, because such a deseription uiay be 
considered as almost inseparable from a kind of dryness of de- 
tail, which never fails to displease those who seek solely for 
pleasure und amusement, and who neglect and uadervalue in- 
struction and iinprovement. 

I: is for this reason, that pictures with bright colouring 
plea e the generality of the world, and are even much sought 
after by the students of natural listory; because they furnish 
a kind of consolation to them, when they cannot procure ab 
viatures, Which are very dear, when compared with paintings 
of the former description. Every miniature, let the subject 
be still the samme, is done after vature, and aceurding to the 
rules of art, by artisis who understand the nature of shade and 
colours. On the contrary, there is only one large paiuting 
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executed vy air artist of merit, whieh serves ag a mode! for, all 
the'Vopies tliat are made after it, aud hese Copies musi not be 
expected to be laboured with the same care as the original, be- 
catise the peice is so ouch interior... Such pieces, however, do 
not deserve the attention of the admirers of natural history, 
Bnrihey please generally on accomat of the glare and, briliancy 
of the? célouring. 
vy ; ‘ 


my a i a a a - 





FASHLONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
[From La Beile Assemblee.] 
MORNING DRESS. 


OUND dress, of jacconet muslin, made up to the throat, 

and buttoned dowa the back, which ts still broadér than 
they were worn last montir; the waict is also a Inte, bat it is 
very litvle shorter. than they were then: Long sleeve, which 
falls much off the shoulder; it is very large and loose, and 
fastens tightly at the wrist by a letring-im of lace; the sleeve 
descads almost “to thefageis, and is edged with lee. The 
trimming of this dress is extremely elegant; a -very’ broad 
flounce, of the same materials as the dress, is surmounted by 
a rich embroidery it coloured silks, and a slight border, the 
paitcra a waye, goes round it at bottom, Treble ruff’ of 
pointed lace. Hair cropped behind, and dressed in loose full 
curls in front. Ear-tings of dead gold in shape of a heart; 
they are very sinall. Slippers, of slate-coloured kid, made 
much higher sound ‘th, instep than they bave been worn for 
some time, and Wimued. with a ribband to correspond, 


DINNER DRESS. 


Froek of Devonstire brown crape, made to display the back, 
bosom, and shoulders as mach as possible. This exquisitely 
simple and becoming dres¢ leaves us little to describe: in the 
form of the frock there is nothing new, but the trimming, 
which js of white satin, is very novel and tasteful; it is kid 
on in folds, whic) are separated into small compartinents by 
sings of real pearl. ‘The sleeve, which is of white satin, cor- 
responds with the flounce. Hair partly twisted up behiad, 
partly descending tn loose ringlets on the back of the ueck: 
the forehead is shaded by a few loose and beautiful ringlets; a 
wreath of half-blown roses is put on rativer to one side, aud the 
whole air of the head is as youthtul as possible. Pearl neck- 
lace, ear-rings, and bracelets. Whue kid slippers, with silyer 
rosettes. A sich scarf of lemon colour shot with Jilac, is occa- 
sion= 
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sionally thrown over the shoulders p anda ‘ridicule, withrsibee, 


clasps and tassels, finishes the dress. rou 1 >of 'sds 
eh igh | dt hnstateny 

General Chservations. on Fashion aad nolan “eT 

J ? ; 


We-may now hail thee approach of shemiecieat peouhiarly 
devoted to fashion. Belles of the bavt toy already lopksfor- 
ward with proud exu!tation to the triumph of the ensuing win- 
ter, ati d amuse themselves with viewing in their “ mind’seye, 
the varied and tasteful costume in which a month ortworhence 

ach expects to biing howe from every publie placé “ bearts 
“ea dozens.” 

Our fair pedestrians have éXchanged' their silk pelisses fur 
cloth ones, which, however, are not so genera las mantles. We 
are very happy to observe that ewbroidéry promises to be very 
yeneral this winter; the number of respeciable females who 
draw a subsistence from this Acuiict business latély felt the 
pressure of the limes very severely, since, except for full dresg, 
embroidery. bas uot been worn; but we have seen some cloih 
niabtivs, pelisses, and .speusers embroidered in coloured silks 
and cotton, which we Know have been ordered by ladies of the 


highest distinc ion. 

in the walking costume.cloth mantles are, as we have just 
mentioned, vighest inestimation. The peasants cloak of hac 
dask brewn cloth is very peat, and highly appropriate to the 
Season: it. is a long, mane, which descends almost to the 
ground, and js made extremely wide; and twa pieces of cloth 
gu the shape of halt-handkerchiet $ arc fastened inside, sO as to 
form a comwtoriable wrap for the bosom. There isa very large 
heed, and a bigh puckered collar; the trimming is a brown 
brown led r boand. 

We have also observed a mantle of ruby ‘velvet, lined with 
sarsnet to correspond, and, edged with ermine; it is much 
shorter than the peasanv’s cloak, and one side is rounded very 
much, the other is quite square; the cape is in the foranal a 
cottage tipper, and the ¢oller, which is not very deep, is 
formed of ermine; aruby-coloured mbband fastens it in tothe 
Waist. 

We have olso observed a number of muntles, mantilias, 
mautlets, Ke but as they aré merely the revived | tastuons, oi 


t year, and as our object is novelty, we shali not make wy 
comipent op them. 


Phe alteration in head-dresses is more in the materials than 


in the form of} rw Dats and bonnets; cottace vonuets are still 
worn in cloih and velvet’ ito correspond with the manile or pe- 
. ; | 
the white ostrich feather which used to be waiversal, 


lisse; anc 
ich corresponds with the  benne 


has rivet ace lo OI wh 
li turned-up hacs of either cloth or velvet, also ornameak i 
willl 
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with feathers, are, very general ; and wehave just been fivoured 
with the sight of a bonnet whigh will,appear in afew days, 
which is, we,thipk, tae most becoulwg and elegant thing that 
we have seen for some ume ; it) isctle, Rutiand peke, sa white 
sutiny edged with swansdown, dtis acd with white-sarsnet, and 
wadded ; the form, ig,a.very small poke formed all.sound, the 
front in points, and tied under the chin with a white :soft 
vibband.; an astrich feather, of, a colour correspeading With 
the pelisse. or mantle, is placed very much to..one side. «We 
hove not a doubt that this tasteful bonnet will become general. 

The Welliegtea, mande is. the principal novelty ia the 
carriage Costume, and jt must be allowed to be an eleganrone. 
‘Lhe paisiotism of our fair fasbionabies is certainly as unguestiona- 
ble ou this occasion as their taste. The Welliunzton maitle 
isa piece of cloth about three yards in lengih, and one in 
breukh, but it is entirely bias, which makesithang very grace. 
fally ; it issloped at cach end toa point, and the fullness at 
the neck thrown eutirely behind; the cape is formed like a 
hali-haudkerchiet, and the collar, whica is half a quarter deep, 
falls a little overs it draws in with a small fullness to the waist, 
and forms a jacket behind. ‘This mantle is mostly worn in 
slate colour, and pale brown cloth ; us principal aturaction is 
its trimming, which is a very rich embroidery of laurel leaves 
in coloured silks : the effect is really beautilul. 

With this manile our belles. wear a small tarned-vp quilted 
white saun hat, or rather we shank! say thet-the crown 
(which is au oval one) is quilted, as. the front is not; an em- 
broidery to correspond with.the mantle, but infinitely smalier, 
goes round, the front of the hat,.agd a superb greea ostrich 
feather falls very mach to one side. 

Scarlet and purple. velvet spensers, trimmed with swanse 
down, are also bigh in estimation ; we do not perceive any 
alieration in the torm: of the spenser, except that the siceve 
falls entirely off the shoulder. Wecannot help observing that 
this ‘ashion absolutely distiguyes those ladies who atiopt it, to 
an excess that they ceriauly cannot conceive 5 the origin of 
this fashion was for the purpose.ol displaying the shoutders 5 
but that object. cannot be atiained in a hich dress, and 
the sieeve being cut io this manner gives an ie vaceivable 
awk wardness.to the hei te. We'never seea! 1G dressed to this 
style whhoutthiphiag of aa doushwon who had onasuic of clothes 
that were too large for him, and on a triend’s observing how 

! ‘¢ 


badly they fited, ne replica, there's no Wonder in that, for i 


Wus-nol, preseps whee ihe tuvilor tuak my measure.” But joking 
epurt, we sail be happy io ainoudce inal the siceve Das ouce 

More resuinea US pieper slavon 
fur the mornibg cosiuine, jacconet muslin: still contmwes to 
be worn, usour readers will see by Our print; dut bombozeens, 
( juytres, 
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justres, merino twilled> stuffs, and Irish poplins, aré in high 
estimation, The tugsat) drew, in ithe i-tter, is a great 
favourite ; ‘Rt is made a walking lenerh, and bavtons all the way 
down in front; & is trimmed on eaely dite with a’ very rith 
sitk.. bratding ‘to ‘dorrespond with the dress’ im the hugsat 
style > the. eutis and collar are also orna@mentéd in a’ similar 
manne:,' 

Thos: deess is also made in merino staff; ‘and’ in testi 
hat it-ooks) much more elegant wi poplin than in any thitg 
else. 
‘Tae dinner dress whieb we hate given ina préeedting page, 
isthe only novelty that we have to announce. Frocks still 
coutiune universal, bnt there is great variety in the materials 
of which they are composed. India moeslin, notwithstand- 
ing the “Goldness of ihe sexson, is still worn by a few eleesntes; 
bat sarsnet, satin, and even velvet, ate more general; the 
janis, however, as yet but partially worn, and only by matroaly 
belies. 

Sea-green, slate-eelour, and purple satin, are in high esti:tia- 
tion amongst the more juvenile part of the fashionable world, 
dace is ay muel worn as ever, and we are happy to observe 
that in half dress the beautiful bosoms of our fair coantry- 
women are universally shaded (thoagh it must be confessed 
very slightly 50) by small luce tippers. 

In full dress the Angouleme robe is at present the highest in 
ewimation ; this dress, whith is c omposed of white patent lace, 
i6 worn overa turquoise bloe satin petticoat, rechly embroidered 
round the bottom ina silver thread, with talf-blown fifies, 
which are partially seen through the lace dress which covers it. 
Of the form of the robe itself we ean hardly speak ; it 1s simply 
a lace gown, cut very'low all round the bosom and back of the 
neck ; the sleeve, which is wove on purpose in the form of 
halt-nandkerchiefs, is very short and full; there are three of 
them put on drapery fasion one above the other, so as to dis- 
play the beautiful berder of each: a small turquoise ornament 
fastens exch of the upper sleeves tothe lower one, and the waist, 
which draws in with a little fullness, is also ornamented with a 
turquoise clasp; the front of the gown, which is a plain 
piece of lace, is hooped tothe siape of the bosom in the middie, 
and at the sides, by tarquoise ornaments. A lace drapery, 
which fastensio the dress behind, meets before in a point, and 
from thence oes sloping off on each side until it ends in a 
point at bottom ; it is a quarter of ayard shorter than the dress: 
this drapery is bordered, as well as the bottom of the dress, 
with a very rich and beautifel imitation of Brassels lace, ‘not 
sewed on the dress, but woven with it. 

» oer frocks of wine satin, ric kiy embroidered in colotved 
silks, are uleo, much wern iu fulldiess ; they have a very ele- 
gaat ofies t. 6 
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HUMOUR. 


Profe-sor of one of our universities was lately engaged 

in a course of botanical lectures; amoigst other things, 
he prided himself upon having diseovered a very uncommon 
species of the nettle; this be produced, and informed 41s-eudi- 
tory that it possessed every other property ef the common 
netile, but that it did not sting, A wag in the secret had un- 
luckily changed the specimen, and introdueed the common 
nettle in its room. “ You see, gentlemen,” said the professor, 
“that it does not sting ;” hethen applied it to bis hand,and with 
equal astonishment and anger, le added it, but it does. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


UMAN life resembles a galley, in which man, like a true 
slave, rows on a sea of miseries, agitated by the waves of 
a disturbed imagination, over the rocks of inngmerable aeci- 
denis and misfortunes. Providence, for wise and inscrutable 
purposes, eyables him to avoid some perils; bet often leaves 
the vessel to be steered by folly and upprideoce, who precipi- 
tate him on others; and he is, in eomimoa plargse, * uaforiae 
nately wrecked,” 
The best security against the perils of life, isto be found ia 
a religious dependence upon God, and a constant resignation 
to his heavenly will. 


—e ; n 


APOTHECARIES’ SHOPS IN RUSsIA. 
6 desires are in Moscow sundry apotliccaries’ shops, the 


principal .ove belongs to the empress. Kt 43 an immense 
pile ot building, where ali kinds of medicines ate prepared for 
the army and the fleet. The other shops belong to private 
persons, but they ave as mach under the dwection and inspec- 
tion of the medicine chaneety as that belanging to the em- 
press. If avy gross mistake was to be made in any of them, 
they would be certainly forbidden to prepare medicines ever 
after. No apothecary is permitted to attend and prescribe 
medicines for any sick people: The atedicine chancery justly 
think that they cannot be properly qualified; besides, the bu- 
siness of an apothecary, well employed, is enough#or one man. 
If they practise aay other, st is next to impossible but ~_ 
must fall into errors; either the patients will be neg'ected, 
much imposed upon, or. their shops will be left to the care of 
their servants, from whom auch mischief is: justly to be 
dreaded. 


Vol, 53. 6U Answer, 
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Answer, by F. L. Veysey, ff Ratkenford, ¥ bis own Enigma, inserted the. sib 
. of April. 


E youths, who.did my rebus scan, 
Ti, odd you did nog think on MAN. 








Answer, by’ G. Eyres, of Okeford Fitzpaine, to M. B.'s, Charade, inserted 
the 28th of June, 


OODCOCK, Sir, I plainly see, 
Js what your rebus meant to be, 


{<3 A similar answer has been received from S. Duck, of Poole. 





Answer, by G. Mt. B of Sherborne, to B Andrew's Rebus, inserted the 61b of 
September, 


RAMPOUND, if I rightly ween, 
Is the Cornish town you mean. 


We have received the like answers from |, W. of Charmouth; C.P. 
of kxe'er, F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
J. Newland. of Blackawton academy; J. Sansom, and S. Duck, of Poole; 
G. R. of Pl,mouth Dock; J Postlethwaite, of the royal marines at Stone- 
house; H, Crocker, or Cockell; J. Geach, of Camelford; P h——k, 
of Camburne ; S. Dunn, of St Austell; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; 
and Philoniath, of Weston Zoyland. 








REBUS, by T. Sherwwill, of Plympton. 


ART of a beauteous flower declare; 
A prepositicn next expound; 
My. whole, ye gents..Liove to hear, 
It has a sweet, hai monious sound. 








—_— 


REBUS; hy. 7. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines at Stouchouse, 


K youths, who’re skill’d in mystic lore, 

An English rivers first explore ; 
‘Two pronouns now with care disclose; 
And then the parts aright transpose, 
When, Sirs, that awful hour draws near, 
That you must part with ali that’s dear; 
Your souls must land upon a sh-re, 
Where they must live for evermore. 


ENIGMA, by }. Tecker, of Corn worthy School. 


ADIES! whose tender hearts are full of pity, 
Pra, condéscend ‘to hear my humble ditty 5 

W hen you an instrum ng that’s dangerous use, 
You'claun wy service, which I ne'er setuse ; 

To shield your tender skin I’m ready tuund, 

The damage to sustain, ‘and bear the wound ; 

By sowe tair Jadiex | ame quite neglected, 

ut hope by yuu, ye wise, tu be respected, 


+ POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
ON THE FIRST VISIT OF THE REDBREAST. 


ELCOME sweet bird! thou need’st not fear, 
Thou art not such a stranger here, 
Welcome to board and bed! 
I know thy little twinkling eye, 
‘Thy sidelong hop, and manner shy, 
Thy timid note as who would cry, 
Give me a crumb of bread! 


My cat, tho’ velvet be her paws, 
Shall not affright thee with her claws, 
Nor seize thee for a dinner; 
Nor will I snare thee in a cage, 
As songsters in this cruel age 
Are coop’d in iron hermitage ; 
I am net such a sinner! 


Is there who, lost to pity’s sense, 

And supplicating innocence, 
Would hurt thy smallest feather? 

I would not give that man my heart, 

Nor secrets to his care impart, 

Nor steer, with him, by friendship’s chart, 
My course in stormy weather. 


Is there a maid of narrow mind, 

W he knows not to be doubly kind 
To such a plea as thine: 

Tho’ she were tair, and fitly grown, 

And other nymphs in grace outshone ; 

Were beauty’senvied prize her own, 
I would not call her mine. 


A pilgrim once, infirm and poor, 
His pittance begg’d at Alfred’s door, 
As ancient legends say; 
But Alfred’s roy al self was poor, 
And one small loat was all his store; 
‘The gen’rous, monarch could no mote, 
He gave the halt away! 


Thy f ontlet no escalap wears, 

Nor cross npon thy breast appears; 
Bur thou dost need a friend! 
Then welcome be thy twinkling eye, 
Thy sidelon, hop, and manner shy, 

Thy timia note of charity, 
W hen winter snows descend. 


. 
Were I, sweet bird, the child of want, 
Aud pinin, too on measure seant, 
it thou should’s: come and sing, 
My cascment I wouid ope t- thee, 
Together would keep jubilon, 
Thou 
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Thou showld’st a little pilgrim be, 


And I would be a king! 





Castle Cary, September 5. 


For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





Lines writtenin a Bower at Oxwich,a Village in Glamorganshire. 


IN this sequester’d, ivy-mantled bower, 

Oft have I spent a sweet, a tranquil hour, 
Beveath the wainnt trec’s expansive shade, 

Or ’gainst its bank reclin’d my musing head. 
Here I’ve perus’d some favourite autbur’s pages 
The pleasing poct, or instractive sage ; 

Here listen’d to the wild notes of the grove, 

The thrush, the blackbird, or the plaintive dove; 
Hete secn the fir tree raise its spiry head, 

The mould’ ring custle, and the straw-roof’d shed ; 
While verdant fields present themselves between, 
And waving woods adotn thé rural scene. 

From this recess the distant sail I've spied, 

And seen the vessels cui the azure tule ; 

Here lisien’d to the biluows’ awful rear, 

That ¢+sh’d and broke upon the sandy shore, 

Oft have T rang’d, when summer mornings smil’d, 
The scenes that lie beyond that coppice wild, 

‘To view the setting sun, the gilded west, 

The purple clouds, and ocean’s glowing breast; 
Aad from some fractur’d cliff, or ruin grey, 

Te catch the Jast, expiring smiles of day. 
There lost in thought, or wild poetic dreams, 

I’ve rev'd ’till cusky twilight veil’d the scenes. 
What varied picasure calin retirement yields, 
To those who love her woods, her strvams, her fields; 
Pleasures refin’d, exalted, unalloy’d, 

Such sweet delight in Oxwich I’ve enjoy'd; 

Aad while I live, the village dear Pll prize, 
Where nature’s charms first caught my raptue’d eyes. 





J. B. SMITH. 








THE ECHO. 


EF CHO, from the anciont seat 

4 ') 'he moping ow4’s retreat, 
Prompted as.by magic spell, 
Answers tothe solemn knell; 
Joins the huntsman’s jovial cry ; 
Mocks the swain’s rude melody ; 
All her idle, empty lore 

Ever babbling o'et and o’er; 

*Tili sullen midnigit reigns around, 
And silences the mimic sound 


Thus, the modish, pratt’ling belle, 
All ambitious to excel 
Ia sentimental wimicry, 
Borrow’d wit, and repartee; 
Squanders*her owns ivial hours, 
And her sweet coli oqutal pow’rs, 
To regaic. a caxconth’s ear, 
Or the y. woe prove 40 cheer: 
"Till, all ber yowthtul foliies o’er, 
She’s rivall’d, shunn'’d, and heard no more 


